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CORRESPONDENCE. 


51 Summer Srreet, June 7, 1859. 
Rey. and Dear Sir,—It gives me extreme pleasure to comply with the unanimous vote of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, directing me, on behalf of the commissioned 
officers of the past year, to request a copy, for publication, of the very eloquent Sermon 
delivered by you, yesterday, on the Two Hundred and Twenty-First Anniversary of the Corps 
Very respectfully, your friend and ob’t servant, 
FRANCIS BRINLEY, late Commander. 


Rey. Gronct H. Herworts, 
12 Franklin Square. 


Boston, June 9, 1859. 
My dear Sir,—I have received your note requesting a copy of my sermon for publication. 
I thank you very much for your generous criticism of it, and the Ancient and Honorable 
‘Artillery Company for their approval of its sentiments, and accede to your request. With 
much respect, 
I remain your ob’t servant, 
@. H. HEPWORTH. 


Francis BRINLEY, 
Late Commander Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company. 


SERMON. 


EXODUS xxxut. 27. 
THUS SAITH THE LORD GOD OF ISRAEL, PUT EVERY MAN HIS SWORD BY HIS 
SIDE. 
Socizry is the only legitimate sphere for man. The 
~ best character is never an unit; the best man is never 
merely himself. He is made up of himself and those 
whom he loves or hates. He always has in his mind 
more than is his own, and in his heart somewhat that 
belongs to others. He is at the same time a reservoir, 
and a fountain; the receptacle for those thoughts 
which God gives him, and for those things which flow 
into him from daily contact with men; and the giver 
of an influence, a magnetism, freighted with his best 
or worst life, which thrills along the nerves of every 
one who takes his hand. God has placed the soul 
at the centre of a circle, or in the midst of Society ; 
from every point in the circumference of this circle, 
from every man within the limits of this Society, 
there is poured into him a good or bad force; and 
the soul is thus waked up at all points, comes to its 
senses, and fixes its course. No single man can 
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develop a human soul into any thing more’ than a 
one-sided thing. The hermit is but half aman; he 
cannot tell of what stuff he is made until he looks 
into some other heart. Saints are made in the The- 
baid, and by the banks of Ganges; but men, real, 
solid men, only in society. 

But all society is governed by a law of moral and 
intellectual gravitation. There is an artificial high 
and low, and there is a real high and low, wherever 
there are a dozen men. There is a difference in the 
grain; and so all men live not on the same plane. 
Because some men’s hands can do wonderful things, 
and some men’s brains coin wonderful thoughts, 
there comes to be the first great division in Society— 
that between the thinker and the worker. And since 
men’s minds act on different planes, some dreaming 
poetry and music, and others opening the soul and 
life to learn the elements of which they are made; 
and since men’s hands work in different ways, some 
Wielding the hammer of the smith, and others the 
chisel of the carpenter, there comes to be a thousand 
divisions in society, making a thousand classes, with 
a thousand missions, each dependent on the others, 
while altogether they make the perfect whole. 

These various elements are interwoven as are the 
threads of a fabric; and while each is, in itself, 
insignificant, it gives to and receives from the whole, 
a strength, a beauty, and an importance. So the 
ploughman tills his soil, while another makes the 
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laws by which he is protected, and still another 
thinks the thoughts on which he feeds. He but 
turns his furrow, sows his seed, reaps his harvest, 
and then his part of the great work is done; and 
if it be well done, he has a right to demand of 
Society that its laws shall protect him and his home. 
And since there is in every soul some idea of the 
beautiful, and some kind of harmony, the painter, 
the poet, and the musician, leaving all the other 
work of Society to those who are fitted for it, fulfil 
their mission by dreaming bright dreams, then putting 
them into sound, into metre, and on canvas. 

And then comes our hundred-handed Commerce. 
While the farmer ploughs, and the poet and musician 
sing, this is taking the product of the soil, and the 
work of the mechanic, and, sending them to the 
farthest corners of the earth, is making neighbors of 
all men. Its ships are the great evangelizing bat- 
teries of the world. ‘They are freighted with the 
peculiarities, and they are the representatives of a 
high civilization. They carry a new religion, new 
thoughts, and a fresh impulse to the red men Me the 
Pacific Islands. As they come within the horizon 
of the savage, he sees in them something beyond and 
better than himself, and so loses something of his 
barbarity. These cargoes, the product of a Christian 
soil, and of Christian fingers, put an ambition into 
the soul of the blackest or the reddest serf; and he 
is hardly a savage if he handle a well-made tool. 
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By means of our commerce we have been able to 
stand on our Eastern shore, and while the soft spray 
of the incoming wave drops at our feet, speak through 
the trumpet of our ships and our pioneers, saying to 
those of Africa and New Zealand, “ Men! irr your- 
SELVES UP.” It goes to Good Hope, and plants on 
its beach a warehouse, which is a tremendous mis- 
sionary force, and builds on the edge of its forests 
a home; then calls the black world, saying,—‘ Look 
on your hut, then on this. My arms are so long 
that I can reach to Lapland and get me furs, or to 
the Indies, and get me fruits. I. have laid by my 
club, and taken up my brains.” Then there goes 
into the savage, through his wondering eye, an im- 
pulse; he is baptized into a better ideal than his 
own, and he is being changed into a man. 

So Commerce, Art, and Agriculture, make up the 
business of Society. There are a thousand shades 
of thinking and working, to satisfy the genius of all 
men. And, as the thousand atoms of the mosaic 
make a perfect whole, so do all these grades blend 
together, each necessary as foundation or ornament, 
making Society a magnificent and beneficent struc- 
ture. 

Now, I have given to you this description of the 
body of Society, in order that you may the better 
know what I do when I cut it open, to discover where 
lies the vital principle. I have laid it on the board, 
told you the work of some of the principal limbs, 
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and now would commence to dissect it, to find an 
answer to that question which is to-day appropriately 
before us:—What is the mission of Force in civili- 
zation ? 

But, to give to the answer that authority which 
belongs to it, I must briefly notice, as I cut through 
to the heart, two other important members. 

First, then, at the very outset, as the primal cause 
of Society, the mysterious power that calls men 
together and makes them gravitate towards a common 
centre, I notice what is called the Social Instinct. 
This Instinct is the nerve of Society. It runs through 
every soul, and so binds it to every other, that no 
man can drop out of a community, thus snapping 
this nerve, without causing a twinge in every part 
of the system as a reminder of the fact. ‘This Social 
Instinct is that mysterious something which makes 
each man a magnet to every other, and brings him 
by an irresistible impulse within the circle of that 
other’s influence. It not only calls us together in 
the common relations of life, it sometimes blossoms 
into friendship, and sometimes ripens into love. It 
is the only reason why there are homes. God has 
tied the heart-strings of each man to those of every 
other; he has knotted the affections of the whole 
world together. No man can unravel that knot; 
if he separate himself from his fellows, he must 
break the thread. 
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This Social Instinct, then, I call the nervous system 
of Society. Its influence is limited to the mere 
bringing men together within one circle. Its mission 
is fulfilled when the community is formed. It is like 
an appetite of the body:—its end is merely to express 
awant. How the want shall be gratified, whether in 
a community governed by good, or in one ruled by 
bad law, other forces must determine. It can only 
drag a man from his solitude into the presence of 
another, and say that two together are better than 
two singly. 

If we cut still deeper into this societary system, 
we discover what is commonly called the Sense of 
Right. It is an inherent power of instantly deter- 
mining between the best and the worst. It knows, 
according to the average national elevation, what is 
due to God, to the soul, and to the world ; and when 
any of these duties are assailed, either by an ecclesi- 
astical or a political despotism, its mission is to make 
men chafe, until they are roused to a rebellion which 
will result in the acquisition of political and religious 
rights. This great continental conscience is the bal- 
ance-wheel of Society. It is constantly regulating 
our laws; and when an unjust one is fixed on a 
people, its twinges are felt in a thousand homes, and 
a people is neither peaceful nor happy till it has been 
repealed. It is this Sense of Right which makes us 
build our prisons, that those who persist in wrong 
may be prevented from leavening the whole lump of 
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society. The object of the prison is not merely to 
yid the world of a villain; there is a cross-lot road 
to that end by means of the scaffold and the knife; 
but to rid society of his influence while no wrong is 
done to him. It is this Sense of Right which bids 
men build the work-house and the hospital; those 
institutions in which the world puts its poor and 
maimed, and thus acknowledges that the humblest 
and weakest is a part of the family, and has a claim 
on its sympathy and support. It is this Sense of 
Right which bids us carry the products of our higher 
civilization and better religion to the homes and 
hearts of wilder lands, that the altar which has been 
our strength, and the thoughts which we have dis- 
tilled from our experience, may be the new impulse 
to a new life in them. “Lis thus we nobly acknowl- 
edge all men our brothers, and recognize our duty to 
the red, the white, the black. 

This universal Sense of Right is that mysterious 
yoice which whispers to a man, and tells him he is a 
man ; a being too good to be used, too strong to be 
long oppressed. It tells him that there are certain 
privileges of which no one has the right to deprive 
him; that those privileges are at the basis of his 
manhood; that without them he is a brute. For the 
possession of them he is accountable to God. Unless 
he has demanded these rights of the world, he will 
go into heaven with blushing cheek and dovwncast 
eye. What but this Sense of Right was it, that 
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slumbered with volcanic power in the breast of 
Europe, and made a million men respond to the deep- 
toned call of Luther? He stood alone, with a dignity 
which only a consciousness of right could give, and 
told men that the only being who could grant indul- 
gences was God, and that he would not; and that 
cud man had the right to stand erect in his own 
ea) before High Heaven, and utter his prayers 
in rude Teutonic. It was this Sense of Right that 
sent a thrill along the nerves of the continent, built 
a better altar, and created a new magnetism as the 
fountain of a higher life. The conscience of the 
world had been twisted by Romanism, and men 
could not rest till from the rock of Catholicism the 
huge boulder of Protestantism had been broken. 
Now we need not dissect Society very carefully to 
learn that this Sense of Right is not enough of itself 
to protect a community. It simply gives a moral 
must; there must be something else, somewhere, 
which gives a physical must. Not till the millenium 
will men dread moral consequences sufficiently to 
keep them within the limits of right; there must be 
physical consequences. And here is this idea of force 
which is inherent in every society, the core of all 
organization, the heart of the world. It is force 
which is the tire of the wheel; it keeps every spoke, 
every class, in its place. By this force, I do not mean 
merely the sentiment of the whole, not the power of 
an unanimous disapproyal, but the force of physical 
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compulsion. A prison is to-day as necessary an agent 
in civilization as a church. ‘There are men every- 
where whom the Church cannot reach, but who must 
be reached somehow. ‘There are in every society 
three different kinds of men: — first, those who nobly 
desire the good of the whole; second, those who are 
not strong or noble enough to be patriots, who are 
kept within the circle of obedience to law by public 
opinion ; and, lastly, those who neither understand 
nor regard the structure of Society, but who seek 
only their own exclusive good. The first class is 
composed of our patriots, our good men; the second 
class, which is the largest, of our respectable men, 
who frequently fall when a great temptation seizes 
them; they seem to be hung on a pivot, and swing 
any way according to the outside influence brought 
to bear on them; the last class is composed of our 


bad men. 

In every society these elements are found. Now 
the whole object of law, of those common laws which 
go through every ramification of a community, is to 
bind these three classes together, giving the right tone 
and direction to the second, and compelling the last 
by a wholesome fear. And Society says in distinct 
words to all its members, through its code of law :— 
Here are our rights as citizens; let no man trespass. 
And he who does trespass, is deprived of his liberty, 
if not of his life. This code of law rises from the 
midst of a society in cold, monumental grandeur, the 
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perfect embodiment of force, and utters its Mosaic, 
Thou shalt not. It does not hesitate to drag the 
bad man from his bad life, and to kill him lest his 
influence spread. 

I say this idea of Force, which all law embodics, is 
the only element which makes society progressive. 
Its philosophy is that certain rights belong to all 
men, and they shall not be invaded; when invaded, 
the whole power of society is brought to bear on the 
criminal, and these rights are vindicated, and re- 
established. The Social Instinct may draw men 
together; the Sense of Right may dictate the nature 
of laws; but it is after all the laws themselves which 
preserve society; and they are the sternest element in 
the whole system. ‘The highest civilization has this 
Idea of Force at its core. 

Now let us take the next step. As it is this Idea 
of Force based on this Sense of Right which keeps 
a nation centripetal, so is it the same Idea, based on 
the same Sense, which keeps the world centripetal. 
And when a people are enslaved and oppressed by 
unjust law, the arbitrary law of despotism, and the 
bond of home is loosened, and the best rights of life 
are denied, knowing that it is better to live not at all, 
than to live as slaves, it is right for them to stand 
erect in the dignity of their own muscles, and either 
obtain those rights, or die in the attempt. 

There is a place in the history of the human family 
for war. It is an absolute necessity of undeveloped 
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human nature. As we look back to the earlier tribes, 
we see that fighting is just as naturally connected with 
their lives, and just as inevitably, as pain. It is a fact 
inevitably interwoven with the history of development. 
It is a part of God’s economy. It is something which 
the race in its progress could not avoid; could not, 
because their natures were not such as to allow it. 

The race was born a merely physical existence, with 
certain intellectual and spiritual cravings which urged 
it upward by very slow degrees to the intellectual and 
spiritual plane of life, but for many generations it was 
merely muscular. During this period, its theology, its 
literature, and its religion, were muscular. Its ideal 
was the Hercules. To occupy this plane before it 
climbed higher was a necessity. And, during this 
period, war was as naturally, and as inevitably a 
characteristic of man, as love of wealth is to-day. 
War was one of the proper elements of this life. I 
say proper, because, with natures such as theirs, with _ 
passions, and ambitions, which belong to all human 
nature, and which would show themselves in some 
way, and which could not show themselves in any 
other way, they could not possibly avoid it. The war 
spirit stretched far beyond the physical period. It 
will continue to exist, and to show itself, until the 
whole world has so far grown out of the physical, 
and grown into the intellectual and spiritual, as to 
understand, and be influenced by, the great duties of 
each to each. It is very little use for religion to aim 
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its blows at this particular element in our civilization. 
It cannot, and it will not cease, until its cause is 
removed. That cause is the sinfulness, the ruthless 
ambition, the fiery passions of man. ‘The only way to 
check war is to help the world put off its baseness, its 
meanness, to put our whole strength with focal force, 


into its education, to teach it to control its passions, . 


to direct its ambitions: then we make the perfect man, 
and there is no longer cause for war. There is but 
little use, if there is a humor in the blood, to physic 
it until it skulks under the skin. If it is there, let it 
come out and show itself; you can handle it better. 
But if you get rid of it, you must purify the blood in 
every vein, clear back to the heart. So I say the war 
spirit is a humor in the blood of our great societary 
system; and if you would get rid of it, you must take 
a medicine that will find the spot that feeds the humor. 
And the only medicine in the world is education, good, 
solid thoughts, liberal, warm-hearted religion, and in 
strong allopathic doses. 

Do you ask me, Have we not outgrown this physical 
period? Look any where in society and see for yourself. 
You find this same war spirit in disguise, and, perhaps, 
in miniature, at every step. Are we not compelled to 
protect our commerce by laws which say, not only that 
aman’s rights ought, but that they shall be sacred, 
and that whoeyer tramples upon them shall be dealt 
_ with by physical power? Is it not absolutely necessary 
to hedge in our literature, and even our religion, by 
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laws; do we not surround each home with a strong 
frame-work of law; does not each citizen of our land, 
whether he be here or in other countries, feel that if 
he conducts himself in a manly way, his own land will 
protect him against the arbitrary oppression of any 
with her whole force? And are not all these laws 
necessary to bind society together? Does not society 
say, and can she possibly help saying it, that if one 
individual trespass and injure her, she will build the 
prison for him, and if there are an hundred thousand 
who trespass, she will do what she can to preserve 
herself intact; she will strike as hard as she can, but 
never submit ? 
The war spirit, then, is a characteristic of our period. 
It is not so prominent as it has been heretofore, but it 
is here, and it is absolutely necessary that it should be. 
The intellectual and spiritual elements in human nature 
are shooting. up into power; they stand head and 
shoulders above the physical, but they have not yet, 
and they will not for many a generation, trample it 
out entirely. War will run parallel to the race until 
it strikes the outer circle of the millenium. While 
there are oppressors, there must be brave men who 
will not submit. And the religion which would teach 
men to submit to an obvious and great wrong, rather 
than resist with their bodies and their lives, will find 
approval only among those whose knees shake at the 
approach of danger. The most healthy religion is that 
which not only says, fight the devil, fight temptation 
3 
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in its thousand shapes, fight till you die; but when 
the devil comes in the more tangible shape of a bad 
law, a law which would drag the manhood out of your 
soul if you obeyed it, it then says, resist, as a people, 
stand straight up before the face of the world, and say 
that you can die, but you cannot obey. 

Every upheaving of society which has been caused 
by great oppression, has resulted in good. Cruelty 
may attend the excitement of revolution, ’tis a terrible 
necessity ; but when the community cools down again 
to its daily life, it is as much better as the bad air 
which has been tumbled about in the tempest. As it 
is the duty of every man to resist the fiend who invades 
his domestic circle, even unto death; as only the 
coward, or the fanatic, who contradicts every instinct 
of his nature, sits in supine idleness, or only attempts 
to influence by moral force, when those things are 
being destroyed, dispossessed of which he had better 
die than live, so is it the duty of a whole people, when 
the iron heel of the ruthless oppressor is on their 
necks, when their commerce has been spoiled, their 
literature strangled, their religion corrupted ; when 
their boys and girls are growing downward instead of 
upward, to rise as one man and either obtain those 
things which make them grow, or overturn the world 
in the effort. 

Non-resistance, so far as the individual is concerned, 
and it has never been tried by a nation, presents itself in 
very ludicrous guise. It makes its appearance in a 
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land fenced in by law, which is force, and in a country 
where every citizen is protected by this force, and here 
where non-resistance cannot be fairly tried, it makes 
its experiment. A man’s instincts are always true; 
and the world would justly frown on that man who 
would not spend his life in protecting his wife and 
children from the damning passions of the invader. 
And the philosophy of such action is plain and strong. 
It is this: not only my personal happiness, not only 
my power as an individual, depends on the preservation 
of the sanctity of home, but unless all homes were kept 
sacred at any expense, first by moral force, and then, 
if that be not enough, by physical force, the whole of 
society would become a mass of corruption, the hope 
of progress and of high life would dwindle into an 
impossibility. So when that is attacked on which the 
worth of my life, and the worth of the world’s life is 
founded, I will save it though it cost every drop of 
blood in my veins. It is better to die for it, than to 
live without it. 

So may it be with the nation. There may come a 
in the course of its life, when war for known 


time, 
rights, maliciously denied, is a duty. There may come 
a time when artificialism in literature, and formality 
in religion, when bad laws rage; when the standard 
of the man is made to fit the despot; when from the 
palace to the hovel there is nothing but stagnation. 
Then a few leading minds, who see through the miry 


problem, who understand how a whole nation can 
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slide, by imperceptible degrees, from a healthy public 
opinion into a perfect lethargy, by their eloquence put 
the plain fact before the people, till they understand 
that they have retrograded till they lost their manhood, 
then rouse themselves to re-obtain their privileges, and, 
by means of the revolution, are waked up and made 
strong through a new impulse. Such revolutions 
have been, and they are right. 

I say nothing for that tremendous upheaving of 
society which occurs when an ambitious man, with a 
wonderful personal presence, electrifies a people. I 
would not eulogize the sword of Cesar or of Alex- 
ander. I need not do this, because I believe the sword 
has its place as well as the ploughshare. I look back 
with horror to the times when men’s muscles were 
stronger than their souls: when the man was sunk in 
the brutal soldier: when men made war a trade, and 
fought for pay, with as little compunction as they 
would reap grain. All true men must blush for 
humanity that angels are sometimes compelled to look 
down on such scenes. 

The question before us is not, whether war in itself 
is right, but whether circumstances can ever make it 
right. And I say that exactly the same idea which 
war embodies, though not to an equal degree, is found 
at the centre of all civilization, as its strongest point. 
If it is right for society,—a larger or smaller congre- 
gation of men,—to establish certain laws, saying, 
these grant to each those rights without which he 
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cannot be a man; and then, when these rights are 
trampled on, takes the criminal, deprives him of his 
liberty, or deliberately, and with religious ceremonies, 
thrusts him out of life; or, if it is right for society to 
say that all men who break the peace of the commu- 
nity shall be forcibly imprisoned, thus acknowledging 
the sanctity of those rights which are thus protected, 
and protecting them at any expense, then is it also 
right for a whole people to forcibly take the multitude 
of invaders, and when, in all human reason, it must 
either yield to the ignominy of serfdom, or sacrifice 
the invading foe, then is it just for that people to arm, 
and take for their motto, Liberty or Death. Such a 
soldier can pray with his sword girded by his side; he 
can ask God’s blessing on his arm that it may strike a 
terrible blow. 

Yes, when noble men, who haye lived and thought 
beyond their age, as did the sturdy and heroic pil- 
grims, have quietly seceded from the arbitrary religion 

of their mother country, left its fair homes to hew new 
ones out of the wild, snowy forests of a new country, 
to establish a more liberal and manly religion; have 
lived there for an hundred and fifty years, until the 
few have grown into thirteen united colonies, and are 
then dogged at every step by cruel laws, which oppress 
them more than ever, till that for which they lived a 
forest life,—freedom of thought and action,—a freedom 
not licentious, but true to the instincts of a noble 


nature,—is in imminent danger; I say, when a com- 
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munity of thinking men have determined on what is 
absolutely necessary to the high life to which they 
have devoted themselves, and would rather die beneath 
the shadow of a liberal and free faith and government, 
on Concord meadow, or Lexington Common, than 
live in peace beneath the lofty dome of a despotic 
church and government, then are they right in their 
rebellion, right in unsheathing the sword; then is 
Putnam right in leaving his plough in the furrow, to 

hasten to the call at Cambridge; then was Washing- 

ton right when he knelt in the silence of the forest at 

Valley Forge, and prayed that the God of Hosts 

would bless the cause and the American people in 

their struggle. 

Stand still for an instant and hush. Not in the 
dim distance do those patriots loom up in their monu- 
mental splendor; this very ground, to-day, throbs 
with the echo of their tread; they have just left us; 
the last one took our hand but yesterday. The air 
has hardly changed since they fell; their voices still 
linger in our ears ; and as we think on that for which 
they fought, and as we remember the spirit in which 
they fought, the gray-haired man, who never lifted a 
sword before, standing by the side of his flaxen-haired 
boy, first kneeling to pray, then rising to do their work, 
to make that for which they prayed a glorious reality, 
our hearts irresistibly go with them. ‘We find here 
no mere desire for excitement, no passion for blood- 
shed, but a patient endurance until patience ceased to 
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be a virtue; and then a courageous, bold and firm 
uprising, with the determination to have or die. 
Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company: There is such a thing as a Christian Sol- 
diery. Your vocation is recognized as a terrible neces- 
sity. Your mission is to pray daily that your services 
ne never be needed: that our country may be at 
peace with itself and with the world: but if the time 
svill come when you shall be called upon, your country 
will look to you to defend her with your might and 
with your lives. Your fathers proved that the musket 
could be carried in the name of justice and God. You 
have but to look to your past to learn your duty. 
You are to take the thought which was the nucleus 
around which your company gathered in those perilous 
times,—not so far distant but we can sce distinctly 
the horizon which surrounds them, and be true to it. 
When around the rude church of Massachusetts Bay, 
which was always the hub of the great pilgrim wheel, 
and which represented the most untiring, and the 
noblest resolution, were planted those ruder houses, 
which were more than houses, the holiest homes on 
earth; when the stealthy step of the Indian was 
feared, and mothers who had babes grew pale with 
every unwonted rustle of the leaves; then boldly 
stepped forth from an hundred homes, an hundred 
men who pledged themselves to stand between the 
mother and the red man, to take their place on the 
outer circle of the village, and allow no ungentle foot 
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to step within the magic line. These men had hearts 
which first trusted in God, and then grew bold; these 
men were not merely brave, they claimed the higher 
attribute of courage. With sword girded by their 
side, they knelt in prayer: they prayed for freedom ; 
then rose from their knees, knowing that God only 
grants his prayer to him who works, unsheathed their 
swords, and won that freedom which we enjoy, and 
which you are to keep from stain. 

Such is your past ; knowing it, your future is plain. 
To-day, by your presence here, by these ceremonics, 
you renew your promise to your country, that when 
she shall need your services, you will be first in way. 
She only asks of you that, when, to-morrow, you shall 
have put aside these martial signs, and entered on 
your duties as citizens, you may also be found first in 
peace. ‘ 
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TWO HUNDRED AND TWENTY-FIRST ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


Ancient and Bonorable Artillery Company. 


The Two Hundred and Twenty-first Anniversary of the 
Company was celebrated under circumstances peculiarly 
auspicious and satisfactory. The weather was incomparably 
fine, the air cool, the sun bright, and the recent rains had 
left the streets in the best possible condition. At an early 
hour in the morning, the field music, consisting of three 
drums and three fifes, marched through several of the streets 
according to the custom of former days, and saluted the 
Commander, the Hon. Francis Brinuey, by whom they were 
hospitably received at his residence in Summer Street. 

The Company punctually assembled at their armory in 
Faneuil Hall in large numbers, and were served with break- 
fast. At ten o’clock the Company, to the number of one hun- 
dred and fifty, accompanied by a detachment of the Light 
Artillery under the command of Lieutenant Asa M. Cook, 
and the Boston Brass Band, left the hall. On entering State 
Street, the band performed a remarkably fine “ Quick Step,” 
composed expressly for the occasion by their leader, Mr. D. 
C. Hall, and dedicated to the Commander. Arriving at the 
State House, at the hour designated in the orders of the 
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Commander, the corps received in due form, His Excellency 
N. P. Banks, Commander-in-Chief, and his Staff, together 
with the invited guests, and proceeded to the First Church 
in Chauncy Street, where the services of the occasion, 
including the following prayer by the Rev. Mr. Smrruerr, 
were particularly attractive :— 


O Thou High and Holy One, that inhabitest Eternity, whose 
name is Holy! Thou Lord God of Hosts, who, from Thy throne, 
in the high and lofty place, dost behold with love and favor the 
lowest and unworthiest of creatures here, upon Thy earthly foot- 
stool; we bow down before Thee in deep humility, and unfeigned 
abasement of spirit. With shame and confusion of face we acknowl- 
edge our sinfulness, and bewail our manifold transgressions, in heart- 
stricken sorrow; but we rejoice that we are permitted to approach 
Thee, whom the heaven of heavens cannot contain, in this house, 
which is called by Thy name. We rejoice that in the name, and 
for the merits’ sake of Thy Adorable Son,—that in the precious name 
of Jesus, we can find a way of access to the Father, and obtain 
acceptance at the throne of grace. We desire to approach Thee, 
O Lord! at this time, with acceptable worship, imploring pardon 
and forgiveness for all our past sins, and desiring a sense of Thy 
presence, and a realization of Thy promised blessing. So direct us, 
we beseech Thee, in our present services, as may conduce most to 
the extension of the kingdom of Thy dear Son in the world, and the 
promotion of Thine own eternal glory. Fill us with the spirit of 
Thy heavenly grace, and enable us to live and labor for the highest 
and noblest object of our being—the salvation of our own souls, and 
the souls of our felloy men. 'To this end vouchsafe to solemnize 
the present occasion, and make us to experience the courts of 
this, Thy house to-day, to be none other than the house of God— 
the very gate of heaven. And we would especially ask Thy favor 
and Thy blessing upon this ancient and honorable body, whose 
interests and history we desire, at the commencement of another 
year, with pious offices of prayer and praise, to commemorate 
to-day ; as we acknowledge with devout gratitude the kind care and 
fostering protection of our God through the years and the genera- 
tions that are past. Be with us, in this our day, as Thou hast ever 
been with our fathers; and make bare Thine arm to succor, to 
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defend, to save. Be with every member of the same; bless him in 
q awe ote H ‘ 
Hier, 5 Ah de , 5 Hatclea tee 
his going out, and in his coming 1n; bless him in his basket, and in 
his store. Bless him in all the civil and social relations of life ; 
but, above all, bless each one now bowing before Thee in prayer 
and supplication, in the spiritual necessities of his undying soul. 
Make this association ever to continue as it has ever been, as it is 
at this time, the glory of our veterans and the pride of our youth; 
s the good soldiers and servants of Jesus 


so that its members, a: 
able name throughout our land, and 


Christ, may maintain an honor: : 
become a promise and an excellency in the earth, And ete desire 
to approach Thee, O Thou source of all power and, might! a3) the 
Divine Author of earthly governments, in behalf of the Chief 
Magistrate of this nation, and in behalf of Thy servant, the Goy- 
ernor of this Commonwealth, as we would also for all the powers 
and authorities under them, civil, military, ua shige so replenish 
them, we beseech ‘Thee, with the grace of Thy Holy Spirit that 
they may always incline to Thy will, and walk in ey ways. 
Direct and prosper all their efforts to the advancement of chy glory, 
the good of ‘Thy church, the safety, honor and welfare of Thy peo- 
ple — that all things may be so ordered and settled by their endea- 
vors, upon the best and surest foundation, that peace and happiness, 
truth and justice, religion and piety, may be established among us, 
throughout all generations. Endue them plenteously with nee 
gifts, grant them in health and prosperity long to live, and finally 
after this life, make them partakers of everlasting Joy and felicity in 
heaven. And we beseech Thee, under their administration, to endue 
us with the spirit of unity and peace and concord : endies afpeaple, 
enable us to seek, in our national papacity—as members of a noble 
ates, the things which make for peace, and the 
things wherewith one may edify another. Remove ine us ef 
stones of stumbling and rocks of offence, les we fall upon ion an 

be for ever broken, and so become, drom a wise and eae 
people, who have the Lord for their King, a by-word ae is 8 a h 
among all the kindreds of the earth. Bind us together, sg i ly 
of ihe nations, even as one man, and 80 preside in all our aa 
tive councils, that the highest and holiest union may be = s, tl nat 
there be no decay, no leading into captivity, and no comp’ aining in 


our streets. 


ss Thy Chure 
Ae rie os ag Thee that Thou wouldst more and more, make 


confederation of St 


h, O God, in the world at large, and throughout 
, 
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Thy ways known unto Thy believing people, and so make them 
instrumental in extending the knowledge of Thy redeeming power, 
Thy saving health among all nations—and so guide anid. nevers 
Zion in our midst, by the precious influences of Thy good Spirit that 
all who profess and call themselyes Christians, may hold the ‘faith 
in the unity of that spirit and in the bonds of holy peace. And 
© ie akan pray Thee, O Lord, to regard with compassion the 
ae aa Re od of the earth, whom Thou in Thy myste- 
as me a permit to suffer here—that even the wrath 
ae a mre hee, and that Thy mighty purposes of love and 
Ride a. mney) be accomplished. Give peace in our time, 
nee a a ae : none other that fighteth for us but only 
Pe ee oe a ask this blessing, and enjoy all the privi- 
ae ts Ss ee Aa invasion, and are free from the 
menage Ss i iscord — while as thy favored people, we 
ee a es an, to sit down under his own vine and his 
Dea: ie Fe pie, cede afraid, we would remember those 
aia ee eae mighty nations of the 
Baste Sad soceion of ame a =o in battle array. Amid the 

of carnage and of death, we behold 


the garments of the i 
warrior rolled in b) é ‘ 
them,O God. Yet stay the murderous alle chou 


aes tania , : s, uplifted hand, and send those 
g hosts to their homes in peace. Break The heir sword: 
into ploughshares, 2 10u their swords 


and their ay 5 
learn war no ge ng mee into pruning-hooks, and let them 
- But shouldst ae 
forth unrestrained, we beseech ee ees gale tie scourge 10.0 
the ri ale : lee to vindicate the cause of 
ie re va ae all conduce to the glory of Thy great name. 

Wy ord, we woul : peace 
Thy blessing to reat upon d commit ourselves to Thee—command 
imperfect services, and pon us, pardon our many sins, accept our 
to thy nai k oO ay and finally save us-in thy eternal kingdom, and 
m Q 7 r=) ae 
Scriae al x ether, Son and Eternal Spirit, shall be everlasting 
hallowed be ‘is ees _Amen. Our Father, which art in heaven, 
ora Oe - Thy name; Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done in 
Pert ae is in heaven 3 give us this day our daily bread, and forgive 
ise b Seale we forgive our debtors ; and Jead us not into tempta- 
y ut deliver us from evil; for thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, foreyer, Amen, 
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ORDER OF EXERCISES 


AT THE 


FIRST CHURCH, CHAUNCY STREET, 


ON THE 


CELEBRATION OF THE 22lst ANNIVERSARY 


OF THE 


ANCIENT AND HONORABLE ARTILLERY COMPANY, 
S : JUNE 6, 1859. 


I. VOLUNTARY ON THE ORGAN. 
II SELECTIONS FROM THE SCRIPTURES, 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM 7. SMITHETT, RECTOR OF CHRIST CHURCH. 


je Ill. ANTHEM. 


BY D. PAINE. 


IV. PRAYER. 


BY THE REV. MR. SMITHETT. 


fora jp ‘ 

Vi. HYMN. 
WRITTEN FOR THE OCCASION, BY HON. FRANCIS BRINLEY, COMMANDER OF THE COMPANY. 
‘Tune—* Rapture,” of the Handel and Haydn Collection. 


‘As in the ancient days, ob! Lord, 
‘Arm’d with the Bible and the sword, 
‘The Pilgrims worshipped Thee ; 
‘And in the forest's gloomy shade, 
To Thee, the solemn homage paid 
Of frail humanity,— 


So we, as did our Fathers, kneel, 
Clad with the Word and martial steel, 
‘At this thy hallow’d shrine; 
We rally to uphold the cause 
Of Christ, the Country and the Laws, 
‘A cause so great, divine. 
» 5 Oh! may Thy blessing crown the year; 
Thy mercy break both bow and spear, 
For those who trust in Thee; 
‘Phy loving kindness bring the reign 


Of Universal Peace agaiv, 
"And Christian Liberty ! 


VI. SERMON. 


BY THE REV. GEORGE H. HEPWORTH, OF DOSTON- 


VII. ANTHEM. 


BY ©. ZEUNER. 


VIII. BENEDICTION. 
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After the benediction was pronounced, the corps and their 
guests immediately marched to Faneuil Hall to partake of 
the Annual Dinner, probably the very best one ever served 
on a like occasion. 


THE BANQUET AT FANEUIL HALL. 


The corps arrived at one o’clock, the time designated, and 
after a brief interval passed in the extension of courtesies 
to invited guests as the latter arrived, entered the hall, 
where Mr. J. B. Smith had bountifully and tastefully pro- 
vided for about four hundred persons. Every place at the 
tables was soon filled, and in a short time appetites sharpened 
by the morning’s duties were appeased by a free and full 
indulgence in Mr, Smith’s ewisine. 

Divine blessing having been invoked by the chaplain of 
the day, and the feast of the tables disposed of, the Com- 
mander proceeded to introduce the incentives to mental 
enjoyment for which the Company, in view of the fine array 
of talent which adorned the platform, were so fully prepared. 

Mr. Brinley spoke as follows, after the great applause 
which greeted his appearance had subsided :— 


REMARKS OF HON. FRANCIS BRINLEY, CAPTAIN. 


Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company :— 


By a rare felicity, which flows from your considerate 
partiality, Ihave the privilege of presiding over the festivities 
of this, your Two Hundred and Twenty-first Anniversary, 
and am honored by the high distinction of serving, for the 
third time, as your Commander. 

The contemplation of the public surrender of my com- 
mission, which Iam soon to make in compliance with the 
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requirements of an imperious, yet laudable custom, would 
not fail to tinge my thoughts with a hue of sadness, and to 
chastise the jubilant emotion which wells up in my heart at 
the recollection of your repeated manifestations of personal 
regard, if the parting with official rank severed the military 
relations which have so long and so happily existed between 
us. Fortunately for me, such a lamentable result will not 
necessarily ensue upon my relinquishment of the command. 
To avoid it, I have but to follow the direction of the demo- 
cratic principle which, like a golden thread, runs through 
the tissue of our fundamental rules, and permit it to lead 
me again to your side, there, shoulder to shoulder, to 
resume the duties of a private in your ranks. 

Is it not a positive marvel, that the founders of the Com- 
pany, who must have been accustomed to attach signal 
importance to official rank, and therefore to entertain a 
corresponding aversion to the abandonment of the charms 
of station, for the comparative obscurity of untitled life ; is 
it not a wonder, that men so educated and nurtured, fixed 
it as an adamantine rule, that the officers should be chosen 
from the ranks, serve a single year, and then quietly return 
to the labors of the common soldier ? 

It is a most grateful reflection, that our relations, both 
military and social, will survive the close of the ceremonies 
of this day; ceremonies which have been perpetuated for 
centuries, and stamped the first Monday of June, as each 
successive advent of that leafy month brought round the 
jocund day of your Anniversary, with a Tower mark of 


significance. 
At the early date of 1638, ‘divers gentlemen and others, 


out of their care for the public weal and safety, by the 
advancement of the military art, and exercise of arms,” 
5 
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obtained from the Colonial Governor and Council a charter 
for a company, to be called “The Military Company of 
Massachusetts,” a name which, in the course of time, was 
relinquished for that by which the Company is now 
designated. 

The Charter provides “ that they, (the persons named in 
it,) or the greater number of them, shall have liberty to 
choose their Captain, Lieutenant, and all other officers ; 
their Captain and Lieutenant to be always such as the 
Court or Council shall allow of; and no officer be put upon 
them, but of their own choice.” It also provides that ‘ the 
first Monday in every month is appointed for their meeting 
and exercise; and to the end that they may not be hin- 
dered from coming together, we do hereby order, that no 
other training in the particular towns, nor other ordinary 
town meetings shall be appointed on that day ; and if that 
day prove unseasonable for the exercise of their arms, then 
the sixth of the same week is appointed.” 

Under the liberal and remarkable concessions of the 
Charter, which has not been repealed, even by the unsafe 
ae = 2 Netmag the Company organized on the first 
th ia pe oe hy the election of officers. It at 
a cara gE OES Eg of our forefathers, and, 
and ae ei of distinguished Commanders, it vigor- 
we i 5 etoughs the difficulties and mutations in- 
pier ices ee: and Provincial epochs, and preserved 
ioe La en the dark aye of the Revolution, 
dahaniontes Ale hahaa interrupted during that 

a ermination of the war, the martial 
feet on the people, which had been severely fastea during 
its Scuba) languished and declined, until it was feed 
to fresh life and vigor by the threatening aspect of Shay’s 


i 


oe 
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Rebellion. The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
felt the impulse, and an accession of officers of great merit 
in the Continental army, enabled it to render efficient 
service at the call of the Executive. 

By the Constitution of the United States, Congress is 
invested with the power “ to provide for organizing, arming, 
and disciplining the militia, and for governing such part of 
them as may be employed in the service of the United 
States, reserving to the States, respectively, the appoint- 
ment of officers, and the authority of training the militia, 
according to the discipline prescribed by Congress.” In 
pursuance of this authority Congress passed an Act on the 
8th of May, 1792, “more effectually to provide for the 
national defence by establishing a uniform militia through- 
out the United States,” the last clause of the 10th section 
of which is as follows: “And whereas, sundry corps of 
Artillery, Cavalry and Infantry, now exist in several of the 
said States, which by the laws, customs, or usages thereof, 
have not been incorporated with, or subject to, the general 
regulations of the militia,” therefore it is provided by the 
11th section, “that such corps retain their accustomed 
privileges, subject nevertheless to all other duties required 
by this Act, in like manner as the other militia.” The 
phrase “ other militia” indicates that Congress considered 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company as an inde- 
pendent or unattached portion of the militia, and the acts 
of the Executive Council and of the Legislature of this 
Commonwealth imply that they entertained a similar opin- 
ion. It is believed that the clauses of the law of the United 


d, were introduced at the instance of Gen. 


States, just cite 
hat it 


Lincoln, with express reference to this Company. Tl 


constitutes a recognized and component part of the Vol- 
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unteer Militia of the State, as now existing, I do not pretend ; 
because I, in common with others, seriously doubt if the 
existing system be in harmony with the legislation of the 
general government, and if the militia of Massachusetts be 
trained according to the discipline prescribed by Congress 
and organized as contemplated by their acts—a doubt which 
should not be considered light as smoke by those, if any 
there be, who look with an averted eye at the luminous roll 
of the names of men of “ unsubmitting spirit, wise and 
brave,” whose influence and presence have imparted dignity 
and efficiency to this Company; by those who have no 
sentiment of veneration for its gray-grown antiquity, and 
who appear to forget that by its diffusive hand were the 
seeds of military discipline planted of old,—that generations 
have come and gone since it had a being,—that the brilliant 
hues of association are ingrained into the very texture of 
the hearts of those whose childhood was gladdened by the 
charms of its anniversary, and to whom the verdure of the 
Common Seems more vivid, and the unfolding buds of the 
ie mors fragrant, because suggestive of the glories of 

Election Day,” in the dewy freshness of their glowing 
youth. i ‘ 
eens ies of Hie\ Company, like the engines 
ann ar, have varied from time to time, and 
ve importance as a school for the officer may not be appre- 
ciated to the same extent it was in former days; but its 
rich PASVORIG page, which is bound up with the racothl 
ee of the growth of the State—its peculiar organi- 
zation—the liberal principles of its charter and fundamental 
rules, its military and social influences, and its firm hold 
pon the affections of the present, by reason of its connec- 
tion with the past, have not lost a jot or tittle of their 
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essential and true value, and cannot be easily overrated. 
So believing, I have not spared, and will not refuse, any 
legitimate effort to augment the prosperity of a Company, 
which has so often crowned me with its highest honors. 
Profoundly sensible, gentlemen, of your invariable respect 
and confidence, I have in my heart of hearts the large, 
ambitious wish, that the just rights of the Company may 
remain unimpaired, its fortunes be constantly on the ad- 
vance, and its example inspire glory through remotest time. 
Gentlemen, we have much to do ere set of sun. I see 
anxious and eloquent speakers around me, and I fancy there 
are impatient expectants elsewhere, whose convenience and 
comfort must not be disregarded. Allow me then to con- 


clude with this sentiment :— 


The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company—Though its costume, 
like the wands of Jacob, be of different colors, it has always been uniform 
in deyotion to the democratic principles of its Constitution. 


The Brass Band, which was located at the west end of the 
south gallery, then struck wp “ Brinley’s Quick Step,” and 
at the announcement of each toast, discoursed most excellent 
and appropriate music. 

Adjutant Davin Putstrer was then introduced as toast- 
master, and he offered the following as the first regular 


sentiment :-— 


The President of the United States—By the intendment of the organic 
law, a majestic utility. May the government be ever so administered as 
to illustrate in practice the theory of the Constitution. 


Colonel Isaac H. Wricut was called upon to respond. 
His reception was most enthusiastic. He spoke as follows :— 
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REMARKS OF COLONEL ISAAC H. WRIGHT. 
Mr. Commander and Gentlemen :— 

Iknow not why I should be called upon to respond to a 
sentiment complimentary to the Chief Executive of the 
Union, unless it be that Iam a member of the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, and the Commander-in-Chief 
of the army and militia of the United States. (Cheers.) 
Under these circumstances, Sir, as an humble private and as 
a mere guard on the left, I rise to respond for the great 
Commander-in-Chief of the Union. Mr. Commander, the 
sentiment which has been announced by the Adjutant, 
speaks in proper terms of the importance and responsibility 
of the office of President of the United States. Sir, it has 
always been the privilege and honor of this Company to 
speak in suitable terms of respect of the high officer desig- 
nated in that toast. Thank God, Sir, we are here as broad 
and significant members of a great National Confederacy, 
and not as partisans to bow down at the stool of power. 
(Cheers.) We are here, Sir,as citizens of the United 
States, engaged upon this day and upon this occasion, in 
glorifying one of the most laudable, praiseworthy and 
important acts which distinguished the career of our early 


forefathers. In the foundation and establishment of this ~ 


military institution, more than two hundred years ago— 
almost two centuries and a quarter ago—we cannot but 
see the foresight and enlarged and liberal traits which 
were exhibited on the part of our predecessors in the 
establishment of this institution, Why, Sir, it would seem 
as though in the organization of this corps, in the provision 
for its election of officers and for our submission to the 
supremacy of the ballot—in the provision for acknowledging 
our dependence upon the Supreme Being, and for the pro- 
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vision requiring us to respond as citizens to the calls of our 


country—it would seem, I say, as though they had prejudged 
two centuries and a quarter in order to realize the present 
condition of things. We stand out to-day, Sir, ha a 
monument of two centuries ago—a monument unimpaired 
and unshaken, a monument as beautiful, highly useful and 
inspiring to-day, as in those dark and troubled times when 
the foundation stone thereof was laid—not as I understand, 
in the city of Boston, but in the good old town of Lynn, 
some seven years before this company was chartered by the 
colonial authorities. We may well trust that what has been 
sanctioned by the endurance of two hundred and Dae 
years cannot be improved for the present, or for the time to 
come. What has been told us to-day in words of weight, oe 
power and eloquence by the Chaplain, is literally true on 
reference to the citizen. (Cheers.) That his duty is to iN 
country, to his God, and to himself; that there is no dis- 
tinction, no line of debarkation between the citizen’s duty 
to himself, to his family, or to his country—that the one 
involves the other, and that they are all part of one great 
and inseparable scheme which secures individual liberty, 
individual prosperity and public confidence and glory- 
(Cheers.) Sir, I doubt not’ that if the President of ns 
United States were present upon this occasion, me woul 

give you a sentiment as catholic and national as oe which 
I now utter, in words of much more force and Der unee ve 
Sir, he has garnered up in his mind the eapomense ee a 
generation, and he has brought them into action in ogee 
and controlling the destinies of this nation, and its relations 
to the other great powers of the earth. (Cheers.) Fortu- 
nate is it, Sir, for our country that we have e man oy lee 
experience, of that long and well tried service in public life, 
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at the helm of public affairs upon the present momentous 
occasion, when the nations of the earth are in furious 
conflict, when great nations are jealous of each other, 
hesitating, and doubting each other, and arming against 
each other for furious conflict, when all is turmoil in the 
old countries,—well is it, I say for this country, and happy 
is it for this country, that we have a ruler with wisdom to 
guide and coolness to regulate the connection of this nation 
with that of other nations of the earth. (Great cheering.) 
Sir, doubt not if the Commander-in-Chief of the National 
Militia should call upon the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company as one of the militia corps to do their duty in 
defence of their country, that the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company would be found true to that duty. 
(Cheers. I doubt not also that if the gentleman who now 
sits on your right hand and graces the executive chair of 
State, (cheers) the gentleman who is Commander of the 
army and militia of the State of Massachusetts, should see 
ut to call the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company 
info service, as they have been called into service in past 


€ to suppress rebellion, that he would find the Ancient 


tim 
and Honorable Artillery Company—though many of its 
members look venerab] 


those muskets of : Pe age—ever ready to handle 
eloquently reat aye to which our Commander has a 
losophy which he COheste.) I protest against that phi- 
Company as a CoaeA the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
I understand ie ee a er of the militia coach. As 
pactiar alae i pee it is one of those wheels whose 

ism sets in motion and controls the action 
of he other portion of the machinery. That we have got 
the right elements to make a balance wheel, let me look 


around . 
» but not point out, as I cannot be invidious, and it 
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would take too much time. But here are scores of men 
who have borne the brunt of the service and toiled in the 
labor and heat of the day in the militia of Massachusetts. 
(Cheers.) I say, Sir, to you, that when the militia of 
Massachusetts is drooping and depressed, this is the organ- 
ization which is able to rouse up the true and inherent 
militia feeling of the people. And when on the other hand 
the militia organizations of Massachusetts are flourishing 
and prospering, not so much in numbers, but in zeal and 
prompt duty, even then you find the Ancient and Honorable 
Artillery Company also vigorous and flourishing and stand- 
ing by her old guns. (Cheers.) Here is the barometer of 
the militia to show how high the mercury stands at this time. 
Ask the Adjutant-general how the militia mereury now 
Stands, and he will tell you it is plumb up to eighty. 
Claughter.) As I did not expect to make a speech upon 
this occasion, and as I see before me many eloquent gentle- 
men of the Company who are yet to be called upon, I will 
close with the sentiment :-— 


The Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company—A monument of the 
past—enduring, unfailing, and unfading, it will stand a monument in the 
time to come. (Cheers.) 


Second regular sentiment— 


Massachusetts—When a dependent colony she was the zealous guardian 
ot Popular rights; as an independent State may she enjoy the largest 
iberty consistent with her constitutional obligations to the Union. 


REMARKS OF GOVERNOR BANKS. 


Ur. Commander and Gentlemen of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company :— 


It is not my privilege, nor is it my purpose to interrupt 
the many proceedings of this day which still remain to be 
performed by you, by any lengthy remarks. I cannot, Sir, 
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but thank you and those you command, for the privilege 
of being present with you upon this interesting anniversary. 
I cannot, Sir, but congratulate you upon the auspicious 
appearance your command has made upon this important 
anniversary ; and rising, sir, to express my feelings upon 
this head, I might almost take my seat; but I accept the 
sentiment that has been offered in your behalf, and in the 
name of your command, for the Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts, and assure you and them, that no State of this 
Union, either in peace or in war, either as it regards the 
rights of other States or her own, will be more faithful, 
and more true to the Constitution and the laws of the 
United States than the Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 
(Great applause.) It is a very interesting anniversary 
which you celebrate. You are the pioneers of the citizen 
soldiery of the Commonwealth—that little seed from which 
has sprung a germ that has carried the people of Massa- 
chusetts through a revolutionary war,—a war with Great 
Britain in the pride of her power and glory. Here in our 
country life runs fast; and an institution or an individual 
that can number twenty-one years, has lived through @ 
pretty long term of existence, as we go. But, Sir, your 
Deere dates you from the year 1638; and to any 
inguiner who asks your title to perfect manhood, you can 
ee ita the twenty-one years, and, if he chooses, you can 
go him two hundred better. (Laughter and applause.) 
I congratulate you again, Mr. Commander, on the great 
and auspicious fact that while Europe trembles under the 
heavy tread of more than five millions of armed men, the 
American nation and the American people are at peace 
with all the world, with themselves, and with the people 
of every other nation, and that there is no man, whatever 
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be his genius, whatever be his traditions, whatever be the 
power of his position,—there is no individual man that can 
plunge the American people into war, except it be by 
their own choice, and for the great principles of liberty 
that they enjoy, and that their government represents. 

Iam one of those, and let me say it in seriousness, who, 
under all circumstances, wish well to the government of 
my country, and I trust in God that the President of the 
United States, whose health has been proposed here, and 
for whom the gentleman before me has made so eloquent, 
and truthful, and honorable a response—I trust that the 
President of the United States, and those associated with 
him in every department of the government, will be gifted 
by Providence with wisdom and strength that shall main- 
tain the government in its present relations of indepen- 
dence and universal peace. (Applause.) There are a 
few privileges that are so common to us that we do not 
appreciate their importance,—those that sit at table with 
us, retire with us at night, keep company with us in the 
still hours of the night, and rise with us in the morning. 
They are privileges which are as important to the life-blood 
of the body politic as the elements which maintain our 
physical existence. Among them is the power of partici- 
pating in the affairs of government—among them is that 
power which has come to be acknowledged as the right of 
the people, and which has come to be considered the duty 
of the government—the right, the universal education of 
the young and the old. These are among the great privi- 
leges, and to these we add that which has been referred to 
by the eloquent gentleman who officiates as your Chaplain 
to-day—the great principle of religious freedom. But 
neither the one nor all of these are more important to our 
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government than the sacred right of bearing arms and 
choosing our own commanders at proper intervals. We 
cannot appreciate it; but go you to the plains of Italy, to 
Piedmont, or any of the Italian States, where the people 
are struggling for their existence, not to speak of the liberty 
which is theirs, and they will tell you that had they had, 
as we have, the privilege of bearing arms from childhood to 
manhood, there would be no power sufficient to destroy 
their liberties. So it would be to the people of Cuba, the 
island of the Southern waters, if they would acquire the 
rights which the people of the United States have—the 
right and the power, as we have had, to hew through the 
thick ranks of privileged orders, and batter down unholy 


legislation, though piled mountains high, “until it makes 
Ossa like a wart.” 


Our people are in danger, in the 
absence of foes, 


: of underrating this important and sacred 
right of the citizens, secured to them by the Constitution 
eae of bearing arms in time of peace, and of electing 
their own commanders in times of peace and in times of 
ee at the man who can brandish a sabre or 
int ie f with a small sword, or send a rifle ball a 

usand yards from the muzzle of the weapon with accu- 
ee! at a mark, is better able to discharge the duties of a 
Mee: of the United States than he who has had no train- 
ing of that sort. If we mean to maintain the liberty of 
ih country we must also maintain and exercise these 
ey for there is no power so potent in regard to the 
privileges we enjoy, as shall be that of our own indifference 
to their importance and their exercise of these rights. Our 
country is great and prosperous, and we may say what 
another spirit has said of Italy: “It is the garden of the 
world ; her very weeds are beautiful, and her wastes more 
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rich than other climes’ fertility.’ Cheers.) I did not 
intend to say so much, but I cannot but confirm the remark 
made here in behalf of the military department of the 
Commonwealth, and say that the citizen soldiery of this 
Commonwealth is in good condition. (Cheers.) What- 
ever may have been its condition heretofore, whatever 
excellence may have manifested itself under other adminis- 
trations, I hesitate not to say that it is at present in good 
condition. TI trust it may be in better; and, in order that 
the people of the Commonwealth may have an opportunity 
to see of what their troops are, I intend, if fitting arrange- 
ments can be made for the convenience and comfort of the 
troops, and the support of the State can be obtained, to call 
the citizen soldiery of Massachusetts, en masse, into camp 
during the coming year. (Cheers.) And if that shall be 
accomplished, Mr. Commander and gentlemen of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery, I shall invite the Ancient 
and Honorable Artillery Company to honor with its dignity, 
and support with its strength, the discipline, and to add 
success to what I trust will be Camp Massachusetts, on 
some ancient battle field. (Cheers.) 

Mr. Brinuey introduced the Governor by congratulating 
him, that while he was /ooking over the great interests of 
the Commonwealth, he did not overlook those of this Com- 
pany,—a compliment which was elicited in consequence of 
the following “ General Order,” recently issued by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief :— 


Heap-Quarrers, Boston, May 24, 1859. 


GENERAL ORDER, NO. ONE. 
Whereas, by the Charter granted, under date of March 13, 1638, 
O. §., to Robert Keayne, Nathaniel Duncan, Robert Sedgwick, 
William Spencer, and others, to organize a company, to be called 
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“The Military Company of Massachusetts,” (now designated “The 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company,”) it is provided, as 
one of the privileges of said Company, that “no other training in the 
particular towns shall be appointed” on the day of their annual 
election and parade—* this not to extend to Salem, or towns beyond, 
nor to Hingham, Weymouth, Dedham, nor Concord.” 

The Commander-in-Chief deems it expedient, at this time, to 
direct that this provision be promulgated by the several Major- 
Generals to their respective commands. 

By command of His Excellency, 

NATHANIEL P. BANKS, 
Governor and Commander-in- Chief: 


-Esenezer W. Sronr, Adjutant-General. 


Third regular sentiment— 


The Clergy—Watchful sentinels on the 
“Tsthmus that doth proudly rise 
Up betwixt two eternities!” 


REMARKS OF REY. MR. HEPWORTH. 
Mr. Commander and Gentlemen :— 

Lam here, Sir, by a right; a right which comes from a 
thought rooted in every human heart; a thought which no 
one outside this hall can tear out, one which no one in the 
hall-will wish to tear out. That thought is, Sir, that the 
minister and the true soldier are working for the same great 
a There is something wrong in religion, if, when the 
eke and the man clasp hands, the same river of mag- 
netisiy does not thrill along the nerves of brother arms. 
Thess 1s something wrong in the soldier, if he cannot turn 
Bele gaze on the interpreter of religion, and feel that 
he is his brother. (Applause.) Sir, I like the sentiment 
to which I am called on to respond—* An isthmus betwixt 
two eternities.’ Turn your face to the southward, and 
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there is the mystery of birth; a curtain is let down which 
covers the day before birth, and no human hand can tear it 
aside. Then, Sir, we turn our faces northward, and there 
is another great mystery fronting us. There is let down 
another curtain which hides from us the day after death ; 
no human hand can tear that curtain ‘aside. But here is 
the glorious isthmus, seventy years, on which we stand. It 
is full of duties, glorious duties. We are here to stand 
close to God by standing on our rights. We are here to 
know, first, what are our rights—to have a clear idea of the 
electricity of the man, a noble impulse as the life of the 
heart ; and then to be saturated thoroughly, saturated with 
a determination to have those rights, to be true to those 
duties, or die. for them. We are to stand up in our shoes, 
to pray, and then to work. We cannot get into heaven 
unless when we are called before the Great Father, we say 
that we have used brain, heart, muscles, nerves, in the effort 
to do our duty. (Prolonged applause.) I close with this 
sentiment— 


The Soldier and the Man—The true man is always a soldier; the true 
soldier is always a man. 


(Great cheering.) 

The next sentiment was offered by Mr. BRINLEY, as a com> 
pliment to the “ Past Commanders,” which was responded 
to by Hon. MarsHat P. Witprr. 


Mr. Commander :— 

I have been taught that it is the first duty of a good 
soldier to obey orders promptly, and to fire at the word of 
command. But I hardly know by what right of precedent 
or of military etiquette I, who am among the youngest of 


the past Commanders of this ancient corps, should be 
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detailed for the special service of answering a salute which 
has been fired in honor of the two hundred or more dis- 
tinguished men who have filled this honorable position. 
But, Sir, as you have detailed me for this duty, allow me to 
return cordial thanks for the reference you have made to 
the past Commanders of this Company. Some of them are 
here, and are better able to speak for themselves than I am 
to respond for them. Others are still living, who, from the 
infirmities of age or other circumstances, are not permitted 
to participate in the privileges and pleasures of the present 
oceasion: but I feel assured that I speak the sentiment of 
their hearts when I say that they will ever rejoice in the 
Success of this Company, and will never cease to feel a 
lively interest in the welfare of this Company but with their 
expiring breath, 

Sir, I rejoice in the prosperity of this Company, which 
they sought to promote, and I am here to-day, at no small 
personal inconvenience, to testify to its usefulness, and to 
edd: with such humble ability as I possess, in transmitting 
its name and fame to future generations. I rejoice, Sir, 
that it still lives and flourishes, and that it continues, as it 
ever has done, to sustain and give efficiency to the military 
Tan system of which, as His Excellency has truly 

ead) it was the germ in this Western hemisphere. Its 
ap for good on the civil, political and religious con- 
see ee can never be truly appreciated. For the 

tis Company has dispensed, we owe to the 
founders and commanders a debt of gratitude which we can 
never repay, standing as it has through the changes of time 
and the revolutions of more than two centuries, a faithful 
sentinel on the watch-tower of freedom. And not to them 
only, but to its worthy parent, of which our Company is 
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the only surviving offspring. And now, Sir, while some of 
the nations of the Old World are engaged in war, it is 
pleasant to reflect upon the amicable relations which exist 
between the United States and the mother country—between 
our own institution and its worthy parent. It will be 
remembered that at the anniversary two years since, I had 
the honor to submit a letter from His Royal Highness Prince 
Albert, Captain-General of the London Company, which 
contained a sentiment to which every true patriot, Christian 
soldier or friend of humanity will respond; and in view of 
the present disturbed state of Europe, I propose to adopt 
the precise language of that sentiment for my toast on this 
occasion, and I give you, Sir— 

The Honorable Artillery Company of London and the Ancient and Hon- 
orable Artillery Company of Boston—May the mutual connection between 
these two companies be one among many LINKS that shall ever remain 
unbroken to bind kindred nations to each other in a constant interchange 


of good offices and in a community of interests. (Applause.) 


At the conclusion of Col. Wilder’s remarks and senti- 
ment, Mr. BRINLEY observed,—It may not be uninteresting 
to the members of the corps and others to state that the 
parent Association, the “‘ Honorable Artillery Company,” of 
London, went through their customary drill celebration of 
the Queen’s Birth-day on the 17th ult., at Finsbury. From 
a notice of the parade, published in the London Times, of 
the 18th ult., he gleaned the following particulars con- 
cerning the antecedents of the London corps, which is now 
commanded by the Prince consort :— 


The corps was established as early as the commencement of the 
reign of Henry VII, and the prints and efligies which yet remain 
of its arms and equipments at that time—the men cased in heavy 
mail and armed with heavier cross-bows, may well raise a smile 
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among the present members of the same company, who wear nothing 
more defensive than scarlet broadcloth, and who are armed with the 
light but deadly Enfield rifle. With the general introduction of 
cannon, the companies of the regiment received pieces of ordnance, 
and were trained to use them with such skill and coolness as to gain 
the title of Artillery Company, for the whole body. From that 
hour to the present the company has existed with a greater or less 
number of members, and more or less efliciently trained, according 
as the exigencies of the nation seemed likely or not to stand in need 
of such aid in London. During this long interval the records of the 
company have been carefully kept, and among the names of the 
colonels or members of the corps, we find the autographs of the 
most distinguished sovereigns, warriors, and noblemen of the period. 
The names of Charles I., Charles IL., the Duke of York, Rupert, 
Pee, Ormonde, Buckingham, Albemarle, William IIT, George 
Peete eee wa ot William TV., the long 
Scie Sent Ror cere of the Queen, granting new 
ae ges, and t hi of the Prince Consort, as a member and colonel 
ti Atta ae) eee rules of the corps admit volunteers of 
six inches by ballot among the members. 


Fourth regular sentiment— 


Boston—H 2 e y 
eels aeons will be straight, onward, and upward, so long as 
ue to avoid the crooked paths of political expediency. 


Mm REMARKS OF MAYOR LINCOLN. 
as ie malt an anniversary celebration throughout the 
a city which recalls so many interesting historical 

reminiscences, i 

It has been for upwards of two centuries our peculiar 
local holiday. 

pee ie exception of the anniversary of the landing of 
the Pilgrims, it carries us further back into the past than 
any other organization which holds an annual festival. 

The First Church, where you have assembled to-day, and 
the ae School, are, I believe, the only institutions now 
in existence which were formed at an earlier date. 
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I have sometimes wished that we could follow the exam- 
ple of our fathers, and make this occasion more of a holiday 
for all classes of our citizens. 

We are too apt to look back only to the period of our 
revolutionary history, glorious as it is, and to forget the 
long period of colonial dependence. 

But without that discipline and experience which the 
colonists acquired, they never could have engaged or tri- 
umphed in the struggle for national independence. 

In the encounters with the Indian tribes and in the old 
French War, our fathers acquired a martial bravery and a 
knowledge of arms, and in the numerous discussions grow- 
ing out of colonial rights and the obligations of royal char- 
ters, their intellects were sharpened for the great conflict 
which secured to us the inviolable rights of man. 

I therefore hail this day as a grateful recognition of the 
memory of the fathers, and hope it will be celebrated as 
long as Boston has one stone left upon another, or has a 
place in history. 

In the church, the school, and the training-field, we are 
to look for the safety of the State. The early settlers of 
Boston seemed to follow this order in the organization of 
that little colony. What was necessary then, jis necessary 
now; and although we may regret the latter, yet when we 
remember that at this very moment the whole continent of 
Burope is on the verge of a terrible conflict by the force of 
arms, we must confess that that period of the millenium 
has not yet arrived when the sword shall be beaten into the 
ploughshare, and the spear into pruning-hooks, and the 
nations shall know war no more. (Cheers-) 

This is not an age of the world which readily justifies 
war under any circumstances, but there are occasions when, 
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it is just and proper. I do not know but that the war now 
raging in Europe, might have been prevented by peaceful 
negotiations; if so, great is the responsibility of those who 
might have prevented it; but we cannot withhold our sym- 
pathy with the Italians, who are fighting for independence, 
and who are struggling to throw off the tyranny of Austrian 
despotism. 

We cannot forget that it is the influence of democratic 
ideas as illustrated by our American example, which is now 
stimulating and emboldening the hearts of the people of 
Italy. We may have some doubts as to the purity of the 
motives of the Emperor of France, who is aiding in the 
conflict, yet we believe he is engaged in a just cause, and 
hope in his success. 

Our fathers were wise in opposing the universal custom 
of nations of a large standing army in times of peace ; 
they were wiser still in organizing a militia system which is 
to Wy the nucleus of an army when circumstances shall 
require such a necessity. ‘i 

The mission of your company has been, for these many 
years, to embody the idea of a volunteer militia; it has had 
e a Ted some of the most distinguished men of the age 
in civil and political life; that it deserves to be encouraged 


ou ah is as apparent now as in any previous period 
of its history. (Great applause.) 


Fifth regular sentiment— 
sm § on 
A Citizen Soldiery—The military dynamics of democratic governments. 
Capt. I. F. Sump, i 
pt. I. F. Saeparp responded, and gave as a sentiment— 
The Ancient and Honorable Artillery and the Citiz 
chusetts—One the mother of the other; both shall 


is loved by the people, or any exi 
Y exigency 
action of either. id 


exist so long as liberty 
may arise that shall call for the 


en Soldiery of Massa- ; 
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Sixth regular sentiment— 


The Army and the Navy—They may move apart, like rays of different 
refrangibility, but both are beams of light from the same great souree— 
intense love of country. 


Major Arnotp, of Fort Independence, responded, and 
gave, as a sentiment, the following :— 
The Militia and Army of the United States—May they be found shoulder 


to shoulder whenever the safety and the honor of the country shall call 
them forth. (Great cheering.) 


Seventh regular sentiment— 


The New Judiciary and the Bar—The ermine of the former should be 
as pure as the fleece of the latter is fine. 


Eighth regular sentiment— 


The Sands of Cape Cod—More precious than the sands of the Pactolus; 
for their culture attests the golden presence of intelligence, refinement and 
taste. 


Music by the Band—* The Girl I left behind me.” 


Mr. Brintey here stated, that as he was responsible for all 
the regular sentiments, the last one announced, inclusive, 
there was a seeming impropriety in ‘his undertaking a 
response to his own toast; but for that, he would venture 
with great alacrity and pleasure, in the absence of friends 
expected from the county of Barnstable, to volunteer an 
acknowledgment of any compliment to the people of Cape 
Cod, whose hospitalities were so liberally extended to this 
Company during its visit to Barnstable, in October last, in 
the confident belief that the sincerity of his speech would 
compensate for its imperfections. He expressed a regret 
that Major S. B. Phinney, President of the Barnstable 
County Agricultural Society, was unable to be present, to 
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offer in person the toast which he had intrusted to his hands. 
Mr. Brinley then read the following sentiment, which had 
been sent to him by Major Phinney, of Barnstable, and 
which was received with prolonged cheers. 


The Ancient and Honorable Artillery —Its age has only ripened its 
martial spirit and its patriotism. If the soul of such a corps be infused 
through the whole American soldiery, our country will ever be safe from 
foes at home, or all the foes which the nations of the world can bring 
against us. 


Ninth regular sentiment :— 


The Press.—May its files and its columns be dressed by the right, and its 
guides always resist a pressure coming from the wrong side. 


With this sentiment the festivities were brought to a close, 
shortly after four o’clock, and the word was given to fall in. 


EXERCISES ON THE COMMON. 


At the close of the festivities at Faneuil Hall, the lines 
were reformed and the Company took up its march for the 
Parade Ground on the Common, where the formal election 
of feats for the ensuing year was to be made, and the 
Come eeons to be awarded by the Commander-in-Chief. 
An immense crowd had assembled upon the Common, 
entirely covering the side of flag-staff hill overlooking the 
Parade Ground, and completely lining, to a considerable 
depth, the boundaries established by Captain Marsh and his 
men. 

After various manceuyres by the Ancients, a hollow square 


was formed, and the drum-head ballot proceeded with. The 
election resulted as follows :— 
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Capram,. . . . . . Bria. Generat JOSEPH ANDREWS. 
First Lieutenant, . . Mas. CHARLES AMORY, Jr. 
Seconp Lieutenant, . Bric. Genera E. W. PIERCE. 
Apsurant, . . . . . Caprarn ISAAC F. SHEPARD. 
Lieutenant WILLIAM BROWN. 
Lieutenant EDWIN C. BAILEY. 
Tuirp SERGEANT, . Serarant SAMUEL TALBOT, Jr. 
Fourrn Sereeant, . . JOHN FEDERHEN, 3p, Esq. 

Carrarn E. HATHAWAY. 

W. F. DAVIS, Esa. 


First Sergeant, - 
Sreconp SERGEANT, .« 


Firra SErGeant, . 
Srxrm SERGEANT, « 


Crerx,. . .. . . . GEO. H. ALLEN, Esq. 
Treasurrr,. . . . . Caprrarn JOHN G. ROBERTS. 
Armorrr, . . . . . Caprary CHARLES S. LAMBERT. 


The ceremony of awarding commissions to these officers, 
and of receiving the resignation of their predecessors, then 
followed, the Commander-in-Chief performing the duty 
according to time-honored custom. 


ADDRESS OF MR. BRINLEY TO THE GOVERNOR ON RESIGNING HIS 
COMMISSION. 
May it please your Excellency :— 

As I have repeatedly testified, under circumstances like 
the present, to my supreme regard for the Company, the 
command of which I am about to resign, and expressed my 
earnest convictions of the necessity of a well-regulated 
militia, even in this law-abiding Commonwealth, I have 
little inducement, at this time, to indulge in extended 
remarks on either of these interesting topics. But I cannot 
dismiss the latter of them without a word of comment. I 
am not content in my military capacity, 

“To live and die unheard 
With a most voiceless thought, sheathing it as a sword,” 
when I call to mind the crude and fallacious notions which 
mark a class of ultra reformers upon the great right of 
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resistance, and the contracted, short-sighted opinions in 
regard to the importance of a citizen soldiery, which have 
even found expression in our halls of legislation. 

Such narrow conceptions of the requirements of social 
organizations for the adequate security of life and property, 
may be conscientiously entertained ; but like the impracti- 
cable theories of Gonzalo, the honest Counsellor of Naples, 
as enunciated by Him in the “Tempest,” of Shakspeare, 
they are wild and illusory ; mark them :-— 


“1 the commonwealth I would by contraries 
Execute all things ; for no kind of traffic 
Would I admit ;—no name of magistrate ; 
Letters should not be known ; riches, poverty, 
And use of service, none; contract, succession, 

LES bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none ; 

No use of metal, corn, or wine, or oil ; 

No occupation; all men idle, all; 


And women too; but innocent and pure: 
No sovereignty. 
* * * * * * 
iy in common nature should produce 
4 age Sweat or endeavor; treason, felony, 
ee pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine 
MES not have ; but nature should bring forth, 
a Ss own kind, all foizen, all abundance, 
‘0 co my innocent people. 
* * * * ie 
I i j 
1 would with such perfection govern, 
To excel the golden age.” 
ge. 


MSs ee a glad vision of human perfectibility shall 
ywhere but in the fine phrenzy of the poet, it will be 
in pensou for us of Massachusetts to abandon the security 
win is afforded:-by the embodiment:ii drms of the collected 
will of the people. 

1 great the contrast between the fanciful and unsub- 
stantial dreams of speculative enthusiasts and immature 
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statesmen, and the sensible teachings of an eloquent clergy- 
man of this city, (Dr. Dewey,) who, in an admirable sermon 
just published, and which he delivered at Church Green on 
the observance of the late annual State Fast, used this bold 
and impressive language: “ the truth is, and we are finding 
it out, that nothing but military force will hold in check 
the lower populace of our cities.” 

This is bravely and tersely expressed, and rivals in 
significance, the title of a sermon preached by one of the 
staid divines of the olden time, at the Anniversary of this 
Company in 1675. “The necessity of a well experienced 
military, or a Christian Commonwealth ought to be well 
instructed in the military art.” 

But I do not forget, that although this is a fair opportunity 
for the avowal of my opinion on this point, it does not 
warrant an elaborate argument on any controversial topic. 
Iam admonished by the proprieties of the occasion, to be 
sparing of time and speech. I will content myself by intro- 
ducing a fresh and striking illustration of the value of the 
lessons taught in the school of the soldier, even to the erudite 
scholar. 

Gibbon, the celebrated historian, was Captain of a company 
in a military regiment, and writes thus in reference to the 
fact: “ My principal obligation to the militia was the making 
me an Englishman and a soldier. In this peaceful service, 
I imbibed the rudiments of the language and science of 
tactics, which opened a new field of study and observation. 
The discipline and evolutions of a modern battalion gave 
me a clearer notion of the phalanx and the legion; and the 
Captain of the Hampshire Grenadiers, (the reader may 
smile) has not been useless to the historian of the Roman 
Empire.” I will not tax the patience of this audience by 
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any other authority, but proceed to the performance of the 
specific duty which remains to me: the surrender of this 
symbol of authority into the hands of your Excellency, from 
whom, a year since, I had the honor of receiving it. I 
accompany the act with the gratifying statement, that I 
leave the ranks of the Company full, and the treasury nol 
empty. Your Excellency will find in this representation, 
independent of the favorable opportunities you have had of 
witnessing the character and deportment of the corps, here, 
as well as elsewhere, an assurance that its interests have 
not suffered, or its position waned during the period I have 
been favored with the command. This consciousness is an 
ample return for all services rendered by me in behalf of a 
company, whose existence I pray may be continued as long 


as the “sun shall shoot perfection through the swelling 
year.” 


RESPONSE OF THE COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

Ete era substantially—You now surrender your command 
of one of the most ancient institutions of the Commonwealth. 
It iis been the parent of that citizen soldiery, which distin- 
guished itself in defending and achieving the liberties of the 
country and in maintaining the laws and institutions of the 
Commonwealth and of the United States. It stands as the 
ee pe which can be made to any complaints against 
the eitzen) soldiery. Looking at the past history of the 
organization you may be assured that the people of the 
Commonwealth respect the citizen soldiery, and are willing 
to give them every encouragement which the laws of the 
es or the people can afford, and will always 
mepardl it with satisfaction, whenever it shall have discharged 
its duties as your corps under your command have done. I 
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congratulate you upon the condition of the Company of 


which you now surrender your command. You have 
revived it in all its parts; you have revived its ancient 
customs, and you cannot, Sir, in surrendering the insignia 
of your office, but regard your services with satisfaction, 
and for them I tender you the obligations of the Common- 
wealth. 


FURTHER PROCEEDINGS. 


The commission of Brigadier General ANDREWS, of Salem, 
was next awarded, and received with a few appropriate 
remarks. The same mode of procedure was then adopted 
in regard to first and second lieutenants and adjutant. 

The Company under its newly elected officers, having 
paid a standing salute to the Governor, and passed in review 
before him, escorted him to the State House ; after which 
it proceeded to Faneuil Hall, where, shortly after seven 
o’clock, it was dismissed ; thus closing the observance of 
the two hundred and twenty-first anniversary, in a manner 
which elicited the commendation of the Commander-in-Chief 
and the applause of its numerous friends, and which for 
punctuality, numbers, brilliancy and general effectiveness, 
has not been excelled. 


